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/nistice as the great culprit of French history and were
not prepared to create for him a fortified position
from which he might carry devastation over the wide
fields of democratic reform ; but they would have
left the monarchy a real instead of an illusory force
in the constitution. Unfortunately they were never
free agents. Their business was conducted to a
running accompaniment of savage and excited com-
mentary from benches crowded with as violent a
mob as any city in Europe could produce. They
could not record a vote without the certain chance
of being held up to execration if it were given on the
unpopular side ; and, being in no ways above the
general level of human courage but probably some-
what below it, they permitted themselves to be carried
further than their own cool judgment would have
allowed down the path which led to the republic.

M. Aulard, who has investigated so closely the
development of political opinion in France during
the French Revolution, finds the first traces of an
avowed republican party in the autumn of 1790.
There was a certain Mme. Robert, wife of a Jacobin
advocate from Liege, who held a political salon in
Paris, and inspired the politics of a newspaper called
the Mercure national. On October I, 1790, the
Mercure declared for the Republic, and the ball was
set rolling. It was a fine theme for debate. In
December M. Robert himself entered the lists with
a pamphlet entitled Le Republicanisme adapU d la
France, but the republicans were neither numerous
nor influential. There was still an immense reserve
force in the French monarchy if only the King knew
how to use it.7

There are some occasions in history in which every-